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Mr. Cheesman, the officers were men who had risen 
from the lower ranks of the auxiliary regiments. 

The second section discusses the recruiting and 
distribution of the auxilia. Convincing evidence is 
presented in opposition to the accepted theory that 
it was the imperial policy to use the auxiliary regiment 
in a province other than that in which it was recruited. 
Apparently the regular practice wa's to recruit in the 
local and neighboring provinces for service in that 
province, except after serious revolts which involved 
the auxilia. 

Section III deals with the use of the auxilia for war 
and frontier defence. A distinction is made between 
the first century system, which was an era of imperialis- 
tic expansion, and the practise in the second century 
after the death of Trajan, when the policy was that 
of maintaining the existing status. In the first century 
the troops were so disposed as to be able to take the 
offensive quickly. Their quarters were temporary. 
In the second century came the establishment of the 
troops in permanent castella along the natural and 
artificial boundaries. .Section IV, upon arms and 
armour, contains much detail, taken chiefly from 
grave reliefs and other monuments. Despite marked 
variations there was general uniformity of equipment 
in the imperial service. This section is followed by 
a sketch of the breaking of this military system in 
the third century, due to the infiltration of barbarians 
into the Empire. 

The book is completed by two Appendices. The 
first is an attempt to give the names of the regiments 
known in every province in the years 117-161 A. D. 
I miss, in the list for Egypt, the Legio XXII which 
appears in Egypt until the Jewish war of 132-135 A. D. 
(see Paul M. Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemaer 
und Romer in Aegypten, 154). Meyer's excellent 
work is nowhere used, at least nowhere referred to, by 
Mr. Cheesman. Appendix II gives a list of the 
auxiliary aloe and cohortes by provinces with the place 
of their enlistment. Here I miss the ala Aslyrum 
(see Meyer, Heerwesen, 151, note 535). 
University of Wisconsin. W. L. WESTERMANN. 



tjber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriechi- 
schen: eine sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchung. 
Von Dr. Hermann Guntert. Heidelberg: Winter 
(1914). Pp. X+258. 
Perhaps it was for greater vividness that some one 
first made up the word squench out of the more con- 
ventional quench and squelch. At any rate, this 
squench — if so the word originated — is a fine example 
of Reimwortbildung. This influence may alter any 
part of the word; it might have been more appro- 
priate to call the results Assonanzbildungen, but there 
is no need to quarrel over terms. 

Since the phonetic laws have become fairly well 
established, the tendency of investigators is to devote 



themselves to the influences which disturb the working 
of these laws, such as haplology, dissimilation, vowel 
leveling, and the like. Rarely, however, is the attempt 
made to gather together all the instances of a given 
phenomenon into one place, and to draw conclusions 
as to when and how it may be expected to occur, 
and how far it operates, in other words, to get a general 
view of it. The treatise under review attempts to 
perform this service for the Reimwortbildungen, 
especially in the Indo-Iranian and ancient Greek fields, 
with an excursus into Latin and German. This is 
followed by a chapter on Folgerungen und Ausblicke, 
and a final excursus on the name of the Indo-European 
Thunder-God. Detailed indices add to the usableness 
of the book. 

Let us take a few examples. The Sanskrit gvdh, 
'Morgen', may be connected with Latin eras and 
Avestan siir-am, 'fruh am morgen', and therefore 
stands for *§var, though as a matter of fact this form 
does not appear in those sandhi combinations where it 
is expected; the reason is that it has taken on fully 
the final sound of the sense-related hydh, 'yesterday', 
in which the final is s, as appears from the Greek x^s 
(page 68). Kravuf, 'die', is cognate to Skt. ksanoti 
'wounds', but what is Kaveiv'i The latter verb has 
as its present kolIvu, which is formed upon the root 
of Ka/i&PTts, 'die Toten', with regular phonetic change, 
as in f}alvw, of 11 to v before y. Then the aorist and 
perfect forms of khIvu get their vocalism from Krehw, 
and their v from the combined influence of Katvw 
and KTelvu: inavov, Kavetv, K^Kova; cf. itcravov, ktclkiv, 
-htTovu (156-157). 

Plecto, with its present in a ( suffix, has reshaped to 
its own form two words of related meaning, necto 
and flecto, neither of which has in other languages 
this suffix in the present tense stem (167-168). Ravus 
has made over gravus and fldvus to rime with itself 
(169-170). Cumulus was earlier *kol-mos (cf. culmen), 
and has undergone the influence of tumulus (172). 

These few samples show us that the results of such 
an investigation are wide-extending. The hand- 
books on etymology must undergo thorough revision : 
for consonantal variation in a given root, as between 
/ and r in coluber and curvus (I refer to Walde, 
Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch 2 , for this 
and the following), between stops of various kinds, 
as in the Skt. words for heart (Walde, s. v. cor), and 
the like, should rather be attributed to root contamina- 
tion (as I prefer to call it), than to 'Indo-European 
doublets', which is, after all, merely a begging of the 
question. Stupendous consonantal groups are no 
longer to be posited as original forms for certain words, 
as for spit (sptyA: cf. 61), tongue (*dlnghwa: cf. 200), 
and liver (*lyeq w rt: cf. 201). Troublesome phonetic 
developments are by this process readily explainable, 
as in noltis after voltis, lateo after pateo (174). The 
radical vowels of the Greek comparatives in -av 
(164-167) are in this way reduced to order. Ablaut 
monstrosities, such as Hirt's *onokt-, 'night', and 
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"odakru-, 'tear' (Hirt, Der Indogermanische Ablaut, 
130 and 137; cf. Giintert 66 and 201, and Sapir's 
paper in the Spiegel Memorial Volume) are eliminated. 

Guntert's propositions are not new; they have been 
set forth incidentally to specific words or groups of 
words, many times, but no such thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of the phenomenon has ever before been made. 
If a criticism were to be attempted, it would be that 
he has claimed our old friend Analogy for his own 
under a new name. Yet with all that, he has opened 
up such vistas in the linguistic field that even a casual 
glance reveals the greatness, of the work yet to be done. 

And it is this phase of the matter that I wish to 
emphasize. The problems of phonetics and etymology 
will always exercise a powerful fascination upon the 
inquiring mind, and we shall ever be reducing the 
territory of the unknown; yet that unknown ever 
remains so vast a field, that the scholar need not 
despair of making an advance upon our present knowl- 
edge. Even Guntert's careful examination is not 
without its gaps. There is no reference to the Hera- 
clean hoKTili and the Elean dirrii, which betray clearly 
the influence of iwrd, nor to numerous other phenomena 
of the Greek numerals. Guntert's Latin examples 
are professedly only selections, yet we might look for 
gena (cf. mala and Greek yims; Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, 41, 8, n.), premo, 
columba and palumba (cf. Walde, s. vv.), miles (cf. 
pedes andeques; T.A.P.A., 41. 8-9). That Gothic hairlo 
and tuggo are both n stems, and that handus and foius, 
kinnus and tunpus, which form natural semantic 
pairs, are all u stems, rests upon Reimwortbildung, 
but they do not happen to be listed in his Germanic 
examples. The Slavonic and Lithuanian words for 
nine begin with d in imitation of the words for ten; 
some similar influence seems to lurk in Lith. debesis, 
'cloud' (cf. Old Bulg. nebo, Greek >^0os, which prove 
an original initial n). So also the initial d of the word 
for 'house' appears as n in Lith. namai. But these 
are enough to show that the examples are to be gar- 
nered everywhere, with profit to our scientific treatises 
on language. 

This influence, call it analogy, or Reimwortbildung, 
or contamination (which is the reviewer's preference), 
as you will, is one which has already received full 
recognition in the matter of case and personal endings. 
In the history of suffixes it is not so well recognized; 
as a factor in the phonetics of roots it has had but a 
tithe of the respect which it deserves. Giintert 
has shown what possibilities lie in it, and we must 
look forward to a complete revision of the details of 
phonetics, of stem-formation, and of changes of declen- 
sional class, and an entire change in our attitude toward 
ablaut and the ablaut-bases, and the so-called 'root 
determinatives'. To doubt were to reveal one's 
linguistic nearsightedness. 
University of Pennyslvania. Roland G. Kent. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Wightman's spirited paper A Lee Shore, in 
The Classical Weekly 9. 130-134, seems to me one 
of the most interesting discussions you have printed. 
I agree with his definition of a lee shore, and with his 
interpretation of deicerentur, but can by no means 
accept his translation of ancoris iactis. Therefore I 
venture to propose another view which may be of 
interest to some of your readers. 

When the eighteen cavalry-transports started, they 
were three days late and the officers in charge had, 
no doubt, a lively realization of the reception they were 
likely to get over in Kent, if Caesar had any further 
disappointment in connection with their work. When 
they were nearing their destination, a strong north- 
easter struck them. Some went about and scurried 
back to port. Others — can't we imagine the decurion, 
with his sword at the master's throat? — 'carried on' 
in spite of the danger of snapping the mast or of found- 
ering (magno sui cum periculo), and in spite of the fact 
that they were making leeway (deicerentur). There 
was shelter over on the British shore. Caesar's 
transports were anchored there. So it seemed that 
the cavalry-transports would be safe if they could hold 
on across the open stretch. But by the time they had 
arrived and anchored, the wind had shifted a point. 
The shelter was becoming less; and, while the army- 
transports were not yet in danger of filling because 
they rode light, the newcomers, being fully loaded, 
could not lie there. They cut their cables and ran to 
sea before it was too late. But during the night the 
wind continued to shift, and apparently all the army- 
transports went ashore. 

Three pertinent questions naturally arise in connec- 
tion with the above description. Why did some of the 
cavalry-transports turn back while others crossed to 
Britain? Aside from the possibility of force suggested 
above, difference of opinion among expert mariners 
as to proper action in emergencies is notorious. "An- 
chor, Hardy, anchor", said the dying Nelson. "An- 
chor!", said Nelson's successor; "It is the last thing I 
should have thought of!" Secondly, can a narrow 
strip of sheltered water become dangerous, and then 
either safe again or fatal, during the progress of a 
storm? It can, and anyone who knocks around in a 
sail-boat has experienced it scores of times. Finally, 
why did not Caesar's army-transports take warning 
in time and get away before it was too late? The 
answer to this is conjectural. My guess is that Caesar 
would not allow it. He did not expect the unusually 
high tide. Probably he had no conception of the danger 
to his transports and thought that it was better to run 
some risk than to have his army stranded in Britain with 
a few galleys drawn up on the beach as his only visible 
means of support. 

Mr. Wightman makes a great deal of what he calls 
"the almost insuperable difficulty of getting up anchor 
while the transports were pitching and rolling", and 
complains that Mr. Holmes passes this by "without 



